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WINDING UP THE SEASON 



A1TE are now winding up what has certainly been the most ex- 
* * traordinary season for collectors and for collectorship ever 
known in this country. The aggregate of the sums of money 
which have passed between buyers and sellers is enormous. Never 
has there been such a total footed up between November and 
May by the public sales of New York. The dealers in pictures 
and books have also done an extensive business — on the surface ; 
and yet, in the matter of individual p'rofit, this has been a season 
of which many dealers have just reasons to complain. Probably 
the tradesmen who have come out at the larger end of the horn 
are the bric-a-brac bandits, for whose swindling wares there is a 
prevalent craze. These rascals, however, flourish in all times, 
when dealers in legitimate and permanently valuable objects ex- 
perience a decline. What with their brummagen old silver plate, 
manufactured to order like gas fixtures or kitchen pots ; their 
bogus Apostle spoons, cast in a mould like the leaden dimes of the 
Italian counterfeiters of Mulberry Bend ; their " antique " furni- 
ture, turned out by a steam lathe in a west side factory ; and all 
the rest, they have contrived to bravely fleece -their confiding 
clients, and secure prices for their counterfeit and worthless wares 
which would give the habitues of the Hotel Drouot a guffaw. 
But even these generous contributors to the artistic illumination 
of the American public complain. It appears, from their state- 
ments at least, that the same competition which has cut into the 
profits of the picture dealers and the booksellers has not been 
without its influence upon them too. To make matters worse, 
Americans who go abroad have commenced to discover that they 
can save from 30 to 50 per cent by being swindled in the ready- 
made antiquity shops of Paris, Antwerp, Germany and Holland, • 
and have the pleasure of a European trip besides. 



Among the picture dealers some noteworthy sales have been 
made. This could be but expected, with millionaires from out of 
town making or adding to collections in active rivalry for " big 
things." A few swallows do not make a summer, however. The 
character of a season's business is not to be judged by exceptional 
deals in exceptional works, but by the average of sales in the long 
line of general art. Here the New York dealers have been sadly 
carved down by the picture pedlars, who promenade the land like 
the peripatetic tin vender, beating on their pots and pans to at- 
tract notice. This class of picture dealer has almost ruined the 
trade in middle-class art which the New York dealers found so 
lucrative. They get directly at the class of buyers who once con- 
stituted a large part of the New York dealer's patronage, and sell 
to them at home what they once come to us to purchase. They 
have forced many of the dealers themselves to descend from their 
dignity and go upon the road ; but even then the dealers, doing 
business on a polite plan and disclaiming the use of buncombe 
and of self-glorification, find themselves at a disadvantage. The 
art auctions at Ortgies & Co.'s have aggregated a very large sum ; 
but when one comes to analyze them, one finds that only a couple 
of them have reached respectable totals. It is their number 
which makes the figures seem so large. The vast partition sale 
of the American Art Association was really a failure. The aver- 
age of prices was very poor. The sale was entirely too much of 
a good thing, except to dealers, speculators and the more know- 
ing private collectors. Indeed, these sales proved a pretty bad 
thing to the better class of dealers, who were forced to add largely 



to their heavy accumulations of stock in order to protect prices, 
or to sustain the specialties they have made of certain lines of art, 
against the competition of rival houses. 

* * * 

The dealers must all be loaded to the deck beams with stock. 
One informed me that his house had over $50,000 locked up in 
frames alone. The end of last season found them all hopeful, and 
when they went abroad in the spring they made large investments 
in anticipation of the lively season of 1891-92 which did not 
eventuate. There is a streak of silver in the lining of the cloud, 
however. The sales of higher-class American pictures have been 
more active than ever. The special exhibitions of American 
artists made by Mr. Avery were invariably successful, and the same 
may be said of those at M. Knoedler & Co.'s. At Reichard & Co.'s, 
Boussod, Valadon & Co.'s and the Delmonico Art Rooms, many 
native works of choice have also been disposed of. Mr. Thomas 
B. Clarke has made some notable sales of pictures of the first im- 
portance by George Inness, for whom he acts as agentj and the 
small but high-class native art collection at the new Macbeth 
Galleries on Fifth avenue has already found appreciation. Now 
that prices of foreign pictures have been pegged up to such alti- 
tudinous figures that only millionaires have arms long enough to 
reach them, the more moderate buyers, appreciating the steady ad- 
vance of American art, turn to it for investment. Such painters 
as Inness, Wyant, Tryon, Murphy, Minor, Colman, Picknell, 
Homer, Ranger, and perhaps a score more, are bound to hold their 
own. Nearly all landscapists, you say ? Very true. Figure paint- 
ing is the weak spot in our art. If it could be mended we should, 

indeed, enjoy a boom. 

* * * 

H-The season has not been unfriendly to American sculpture, 
either. This art, so long treated with left-handed patronage, has 
grown more prosperous, what with "the demands for public monu- 
ments and the decoration of great architectural works. One really 
important piece of French sculpture, even, turned up in New York 
the other day. It was the " Diana Surprised," of Falguiere, a man 
who has few living peers in his art, and who is also a painter of 
power. It was purchased by Mr. Louis Stern, who has one of the 
fine collections of this city at his house up Fifth avenue. 

Speaking of sculpture, there was shown last week at the Fischer 
Bronze Foundry the colossal memorial group to Father Drum- 
goole which is to be erected in this city. The artist is Robert 
Cushing. Father Drumgoole was a gentle and philanthropic priest 
who started a mission for street boys in a cramped and modest way 
downtown. His good work has resulted in one of the grandest in- 
stitutions of its kind in the world. His mission now has a spacious 
and towering home in the city, and a model farm and workshop on 
Staten Island, and is rich and powerful for good. Mr. Cushing has 
epitomized the work of the humane old priest with direct and pic- 
turesquely dramatic force. He shows him in his clerical vestments, 
a venerable and serene figure, full of the unconscious dignity of 
benevolence and lofty purity of thought. On one side he reaches 
forth a hand of protection and welcome to a poor, ragged Waif 
who clings to him as a child to its father ; with the other hand he 
invokes a silent blessing on the head of a youth reclaimed and 
raised from the mire, who is seated at his feet engaged in his 
studies. The sentiment of the group is natural arid touching, and 
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its thought is clearly expressed. The execution is large and power- 
ful, and when the work is put in bronze it will become one of the 

all too few worthy public monuments New York possesses. 

* * * 

The sculptor, Mr. Cushing, has long been known in portraiture, 
and has executed some important public memorials. Perhaps the 
best known of these is his statue of Col. Wadleigh, the Georgia 
railroad king, which was erected, I believe, by subscription of the 
employes of the Georgia Central System, in the Colonel's native 
city. It is a colossal bronze, full of character and admirably exe- 
cuted. Mr. Cushing is, after a manner, a pupil of J. Q. A. Ward, 
with whom he worked from 1864 to 1869, when he went to Rome. 
He studied at the Academy of St. Luke and under Randolph 
Rogers, and brought back with him some subjects which attested 
the quality of his talent. Unfortunately, the condition of sculpture 
in this country threw him back on portraiture, in which he has 
given us some fine examples both in marble and in metal. His 
bust of Cardinal McCloskey, which is now, I think, in the episcopal 
mansion attached to St. Patrick's Cathedral, is, what with its fine 
modeling, expressiveness and character, and the beautiful purity 
and brilliancy, of the marble, one of the gems of American sculp- 
ture. He executed one or two replicas of this bust, if I am not 
mistaken. In female portraiture, especially of youthful subjects, 

he has also been highly successful. 

* * * 

Here are some prices from recent Paris sales which may inter- 
est American collectors of the Impressionist school. Hotel Drouot, 
April 1 5.: Courbet, " Chateau of Chillon," 1,100 fr.; " The Cascades," 
720; " Deer in the Forest," 840 ; " Mountain Torrent," 500 ; " Oak 
on the River Bank," 400 ; ' " The Stone Breakers," (first study for 
his celebrated picture) 940. Claude Monet, "The Blue House, 
Holland," 2,450 fr. Pissaro, " The Railroad Barrier at Pontoise," 
1,400 fr.; "Village in Normandy, Spring," 525 ; " Gardens at Pon- 
toise." 1,920; "Inundation of the Oise," 550. Raffaelli, " The 
Morning Paper," 820 fr. Sisley, " Street in Louveciennes, Rain 
Effect in Spring, 520 fr. Levy sale : Monet, " The Seine at 
Rouen," 9,200 fr. Jongkind " Dutch Canal with Skaters," 3,900. 
Boudin, " The Harbor Mouth, Brest," 1, 100.fr. Martin sale : Jong- 
kind, " Moonrise in Holland," 4,500 fr., and a dozen other works, 
at prices of from 500 france for a sketch to 3,700 francs for a view 
of the Seine from the Bridge of Bercy. All of Jongkind's things, 
from the merest sketches up, seem to go well in Paris now. Mon- 
ticelli is at a discount. At the Martin sale, four of his pictures 
went at from 100 francs, the lowest, to 420 francs, the highest. 
There is a reason for this, perhaps, in the statement of my Paris 
correspondent that the manufacture of bogus Monticellis,. like 
that of bogus Michels, continues active, although the original 
Monticelli mill was supposed to have been closed when the person 

at the head of it died. 

* * * 

The death in Paris is announced of Pierre Marcelin Lortic, the 
last of the classical artists in bookbinding who were really great 
artists. He was the rival of Trautz-Bauzonnet and divided with him 
the enthusiastic admiration of the great book collectors. Edmond 
de Goncourt's judgment that Lortic had not his mate in Jansenist 
binding is accurate. Since the artisans of the Renaissance who 
worked for Grolier, not one had the gift of fitting morocco covers 
to books as if they were inseparable until Lortic came. He made 
original and beautiful designs and gilded them perfectly to express 
the books that they covered. If the bookbinders of to-day had 
the mechanical skill of Lortic they would be perfect. He had re- 
tired several years ago, after receiving the appointment of Knight 
of the Legion of Honor, and went in for collecting, his passion 
being for tapestries and old bric-a-brac. He had grown rich, not 
only by his art, but by speculating in the purchase of rare books 
and binding them for the market. When he retired his two sons 
carried on his business. A year ago one of these retired to enter 
upon other affairs. The son who remains is, like his father, a mas- 
ter binder. There are people who consider that the mantle of his 
sire has descended upon him, and that he is the best binder in 
Paris to-day. Like his lather, he is his own gilder, while Ruban, 
David and Chambolle depend on other hands for the artistic finish 

of their works. 

* * * 

Speaking of Lortic, there were, in the collection of Mr. Brayton 
Ives, some exceptionally fine mosaics by him which attracted 
much attention. These had been sold to Mr. Ives by Mr. Bonaven- 
ture, who repurchased them at the sale on his own account. The 
same bookseller has a very beautiful example of the binder in a 
copy of Walker's " Book of Beauty," with many extra plates in 
proof. It is done in light-green morocco, treated with that art 
which somehow Lortic had of rendering his leather perfect in sur- 
face and in durability. The style of the dead binder and that of 



Ruban could not be better studied in contrast than in this work, 
and .a copy which Mr. Bonaventure has of "Manor Lescaut,' 
bound by the latter. It is the English edition, and is extra-illus- 
trated with fine sets of proof plates, the number including the set 
from the rare French edition of 1753. The binding is in light- 
blue morocco, with doublet in Marie Antoinette old-rose color, 
and silken fly-leaves, and the outside tooling is graceful aud brill- 
iant, the panel finish being in a lace pattern with small tools. An- 
other good Ruban is a " Gulliver's Travels," with extra plates, in 
red morocco ; and he also has a work of personal as well as artistic 
interest in a copy of " La Dame Aux Camelias," with extra plates, 
under the portrait of Alexander Dumas, which serves as a frontis- 
piece, being the inscription in autograph by Sarah Bernhardt : " It 
pleases me to write my name under that of a man I love and admire 
sincerely." .The inscription is neither brilliant nor epigrammatic, 
but even the goddesses nod once in a while, and as an autograph it 
is perfect. The volume is bound with camelias in mosaic and fine 
small tooling of flowers, by Ritter. Mr. Bonaventure has during 
the season visited Chicago, Boston, Washington, Baltimore and 
other cities, and is now preparing for his departure to Europe for 
the summer. 

* * * 

Apropos of the death of Lortic, the grim reaper has held a sort 
of carnival in the world of collectorship lately. If he had only 
taken away Mr. George Henry Moore, of the Lenox Library, he 
would have made a gap that it would be hard to fill. But he has 
not been so modest, and there are half a dozen noteworthy names 
to be scored as having fallen under his scythe. 

George Henry Moore, Superintendent of the Lenox Library, 
died of pneumonia. He was the son of Dr. Jacob Bailey Moore; 
and Henry Eaton Moore, the composer and author, was his 
brother. He was born in Concord, N. H., April 20, 1823, and 
studying at Dartmouth College, came to New York in 1839, and 
was graduated at the University of New York in 1845 with the 
highest honors. Previous to graduation he was given the ap- 
pointment of assistant librarian of the New York Historical Soci- 
ety. After graduation he became librarian, a position which had 
also been held by his father. He was elected Superintendent of 
the Lenox Library in October, 1872. Mr. Moore was widely known 
through his writings. Among his best-known works are " The 
Treason of Charles Lee," " Employment of Negroes in the Revo- 
lutionary Army," " Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachu- 
setts," " History of the Jurisprudence of New York," A Early His- 
tory of Columbia College," and "Washington as an Angler." 
The University of New York conferred upon him the degree of 
LL. D. He was a corresponding member of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society and also of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, a life member of the Bostonian Society, and of the 
New York Historical Society, a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, and a life Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society. His connection with the Lenox Library was a most for- 
tunate thing for that collection. He was often severely com- 
mented on by people who did not know or recall that the library 
was a private endowment, only made free to the public with a 
sort of string attached, by executing the directions established for 
it by its founder, but it is certain that James Lenox could not 
have made a happier choice of a man to conduct the institution 
which bears his name, nor could the public have been Juckier in 
an official who did the most he could, under the restrictions laid 
upon him, to render the library of the greatest public benefit pos- 
sible. The additions he made to the original Lenox collection 
are a sufficient indication of his competency and his devotion to 
his task. If all his employes had done their duty equally well, the 
public would have but a slim grievance against that establishment. 
His personal traits were amiable ; he was a keen wit, a shrewd 
critic, and a bibliographer whose like is not common anywhere in 

the world. 

* * * 

The death of Charles Edward Flower, as Mr. William Winter 
justly writes ,in The Tribune, is a bereavement to the town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and it deprives the Shakespeare fraternity 
of one of its best friends. Mr. Flower was a native of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. He possessed large wealth, and he used it freely for 
the honor and advancement of his town. He was the founder of 
the Memorial Theatre. He gave the land on which it stands and 
also a considerable part of the money that built it, and he gave 
and improved and beautified the gardens by which it is enclosed. 
He was constantly adding books to its library. One of the gifts 
that he had in store for it was a set of all four of the Folios of 
Shakespeare. He edited, in eight commodious and handsome 
volumes, the Memorial Edition of Shakespeare's plays— giving the 
reading-text in brevier and the acting-text in pinion— and he 
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made practical and successful acting versions of " The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona," " All's Well That Ends Well," " The Comedy 
of Errors," and the " First Part of King Henry VI." Hundreds of 
Americans who have visited Stratford will remember his hospi- 
tality and recall with pleasure his kindness, his cheerful sympathy 
and the refinements and graces of his beautiful home. He lived 
at Avon Park, directly at the gate of the churchyard of old Trin- 
ity, and the south windows of his dwelling faced the shrine of 
Shakespeare's dust. Not anywhere in the world remains a more 
devoted- worshipper of that great poet, a more practical friend of 
literature and art, a more public-spirited citizen, or a man of more 
inflexible principle and sterling integrity. Under an austere de- 
meanor Mr. Flower veiled without being able to conceal tender- 
ness of heart, gentleness of temperament, quick appreciation of 
merit and of goodness, and a fine sense of humor. 

* * * 

Charles Alfred Barry, once celebrated as a crayon artist, died 
in Boston at the age of 62. For eight years he was supervisor of 
drawing in the public schools of Boston, and for two years was in 
charge of the Rhode Island School of Design. He was appointed 

. deputy collector, which office he relinquished last year. Mr. Barry 
was one of the original founders of the Boston Art Club in 1855, 
and went to Springfield, 111., in i860 to make a crayon portrait for 
Abraham Lincoln. One of Wh4ttier's poems, " Sisters," refers to 
one of Mr. Barry's crayon drawings. Not long before his death 
Mr. Barry, in a letter to the Boston Transcript, described in a 
most interesting way his experience with Lincoln as a portrait 
subject. He was commissioned in May, i860, by prominent Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts, among them John A. Andrew, Na- 
thaniel P. Banks, and John L. Swift, to paint a picture of the 
newly nominated candidate of the Republican party for the Presi- 
dency. He accordingly went to Springfield, 111., in the last days 

• of May. His studies for the portrait were mostly made in the 
Executive Chamber of the State House at Springfield. He did 
not require of Mr. Lincoln any long times of sitting, but sketched 
and studied his features while he was busy at his writing-table, or 
while he was moving about the room, or when' he was with him 
at his house or upon the street. The portrait that grew out of this 

' expedition is one of the very few really good portraits of the great 
War President in existence. Portraits of Joseph Ames oi Bos- 
ton, of Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Parker, Edwin Forrest, the elder Booth and many other 
national, artistic and literary celebrities were executed by Mr. 

Barry during his busy lifetime. 

* * * • 

A notable collector of books and maker of literature is dead in 
Lyman W. Case of Winsted, Conn. Mr. Case was a remarkable man 
in many ways, a man of wealth and benevolence, and a well-known 
free thinker. By profession he was a lawyer, but the greater part 
of his life was spent in literary pursuits, as a maker of books, a 
critic, an editor of newspapers, and a contributor of prose and 
poetry to many periodicals. Twenty years ago he lived in New 
York City, where he had many friends among the bright writers by 
whom he was appreciated. In his earlier life Mr. Case traveled the 
world over, and enjoyed the turmoil of time among many races ; 
but for a number of years past he had lived quietly in his library 
in Winsted, varying his studies through the exercise of his artistic 
and mechanical tastes in the beautifying of his delightful High- 
land Park, within the boundaries of which he recently built his 
home. He was a bounteous giver in his life, but the only institu- 
tion to be benefited by his will is the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He leaves no family, and is 
the last of his line. He was 64 years old. 

"Round and About the Book-stalls. A Guide for the Book- 
hunter," by J- Herbert Slater, is published in London by L. Upcott 
Gill. Mr. Slater's little book' of 119 pages is a book-broker's man- 
ual, a guide to the Wall street of old books. It distinguishes the 
various classes of second-hand Dooks, and traces their rise and 
fall in the market for a century back ; from these observations a 
prognosis of values for ten years in advance is attempted. The 
great depreciation of philological works and editions of the clas- 
sics is thought to offer a chance for large profits in the near fu- 
ture. The novice must beware of art books ; they are the mining 
stocks of the book exchange. First editions of Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning, Mr. Slater thinks excellent pur- 
chases at present quotations. He means those works which now 
have the minor value of a pound or two. There is little profit to 
be expected for some time to come in an " Adonais" at $70. The 
modern poets, like Swinburne and William Morris, offer a good 
chance. Of course Mr. Slater writes for the English market, but 
his principles apply here, where literature is not too young to 



have first editions of respectable values. ' Librarians will find it ■ 
worth their while to read this book carefully. Certain publishers 
will not be pleased at the advice to buy subscription books second 
hand a month or so after publication. The author, Mr; Slater, is 
the editor of Book Prices Ctirrent, a periodical published by Mr. 
Stock, and simply invaluable in a library; his theory of book 
prices is therefore based on a wide experience. • 

* * f 

My Paris correspondent, who is one of the collaborators of the 
Intcrmidiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, a bibliographical and an- 
tiquarian revue published in the French capital, gives the follow- 
ing brief sketch of Tom d' Urfey and his works in the last issue of 
that publication : " ' Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy : 
A Collection of the Best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old and New, 
Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument,' furent reimprimes a Londres vers 1872, par 
F. Pearson, 46 Pall Mall. L'edition, pourtant, n'est pas epuisee 
et les volumes sont faciles a trouver partout. L'edition originale, 
tiree en 1719-20, six volumes in 12, est excessivement rare, et 
vaut au moins 375 francs. D' Urfey etait un des plus puissants 
anti-clericaux de son siecle,. et ses vers et ses chansons combatti- 
rentT influence du Vatican en Angleterre. II fut 1' ami intime-- 
du Roi Charles II., et Addison raconte qu' il vit assez souvent le 

roi et le chansbnnier se promenant bras dessus bras dessous." 

* * + 

The sixth volume of the Spitzer Catalogue has been received by ' 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, the a'gent for this country. It is given up to 
the arms and armor of the collection, and the notes are by J. B. 
Giraud, the illustrations, which are in monochrome, being by 
Emile Moliner. As many American subscribers to the work may 
be confused by the appearance of Volume 6 after Volume 3, leav- 
ing a gap of Volumes 4 and 5 in the delivery, it should be ex- 
plained that there has been a not unnatural delay in the printing 
of the many [and extremely elaborate color plates in these two 
volumes, while the last, being simpler in character, could be more. 
rapidly completed. So, rather than delay subscribers, the pub- 
lishers have issued Volume 6, while they are pushing the interven- 
ing volumes to a finish. 

* * * 

The Blake collector may, by the way, find at Mr. Bouton's 
material of interest. There is, for instance, a copy of the " Life " 
by Gilchrist, extended to two volumes, small folio, by the insertion 
of prints, portraits, drawings, etc., all beautifully inlaid, and con- 
taining an original portrait of Blake sketched by Schiavonetti. 
Another'item is a copy of "The Book of The]," 1789, which was 
presented by Blake to Gilchrist, and was sold by Gilchrist's son 
after the friend and biographer of the eccentric artist had passed 
away. This is one of the rarest of rare Blake imprints, and is a 
beautiful copy, both in the printing and the coloring. It is of the 
same size as " The Marriage of Heaven and Hell," which was also 
a rarity until it was reproduced in facsimile. Even Ihe facsimiles 
have sold in this city for as much as $7.50. "The Book of Thel " 

has never been reproduced. 

* * * 

However good a town Philadelphia may be for the sale of more 
or less remote relics of General Washington, it would appear to 
be a poor place to put up genuine antiquities in. The sale of the 
Hockley collection there must have made the late owner turn in 
his coffin. The collection consisted of relics and gems from the 
excavations of Pompeii, Herculaneum and Etruria; carved ivories, 
early English, French, Italian, Japanese and Chinese ; antique and 
modern vases of rare and beautiful design, and elegant bronzes, 
wood carvings, mosaics, teakwood furniture, Persian brass work, 
etc., forming in all the largest collection of the kind ever owned 
by a private individual in this country. The sale opened with a 
dozen glass lachrymas, or tear bottles, in height from two to five 
inches, which were supposed to have contained at one time the 
precious tears of some of the most distinguished Pompeiian maid- 
ens. They brought from $1 to §2.90. Earrings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, rings and pins in bronze, excavated from Etruria and Pom- 
peii sold from 50 cents to §8. A gold necklace from the excava- 
tions of Etruria, dating about 600 years before Christ, the gem of 
this department of the collection, was knocked down for $53. An- 
other sacrifice was made in the case of a moulded clay necklace 
found in a tomb at Vulci, which brought only $1 5. A Pompeiian 
jar-shaped glass vase which, in the opinion of judges, is far supe- 
rior to the one owned by the British Museum, sold for $65. A 
diptych, a choice specimen of French ivory carving of the early 
fourteenth century, was bought for $61. A Japanese group for 
which Mr. Hockley paid $500 in London five years ago, went to 
the same person for $62. And so the butchery went on to the 
end of the catalogue. 
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Meanwhile, although Philadelphia looks upon antiquities with 
the disdainful eye of jealous rivalship, as it might be, New York 
still sates itself with masterpieces of the archaic art of Europe. In 
the Greek Rooms of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke's Art Ho.use, at 4 East 
34th street, have been newly set up for exhibition two terra-cotta 
groups of exceptional art and interest. In one of them the value 
of these curious and beautiful miniature works in adding to our 
knowledge of the actual life of the remote period to which they be- 
long, as well as to our comprehension of its artistic development is 

saliently illustrated. 

* * * 

The group in question represents one young girl, who carries 
another on her back. As she does so, she turns her head as if to 
speak to her or to chide her for teasing her. The pose of the 
supporting figure is animated, the sense of movement carried out 
by the flow of drapery excellent, and the grasp she has upon her 
burden is firm and strong. Through this group antiquarians have 
been able to trace a common game of the Hellenic households of 
which this pick-a-back performance was the forfeit. All the Greek 
games, domestic or public, were founded on physical strength or 
skill, and the cultivation of physical beauty by the encouragement 
exercise gave to its development. The name has been given to 
this especial game of Aucotyle or Ephedrismas, and in the cata- 
logue of the antiquities of the Burlington Club exhibition of 1888, 
in London, the learned Dr. Froehner identifies it by saying : " A 
young girl carries one of her companions on her back, and turns 
her head towards her in conversation. It ' is probable that the 
subject represents a children's game, one of the rules of which 
was that the loser had to carry the winner for a certain distance." 
The Clarke group, in all its details, closely resembles that of the 
Burlington Club exhibition, in force of action and in the details of 
costume and adornment, and gives one a glimpse of human nature 
in the past, which shows that it has not changed with the changes 
of the world. In some of the older European countries, this very 
forfeit is still paid by children to each other in their play. 

* * # 

The other group represents Hercules and Omphale. Omphale 
is seated on the right, on a high chair, covered with a double pil- 
low. A small, round table stands beside her. She wears the 
kiton, which leaves her left breast nude, while the rest of her body 
is covered by folds of drapery. Her himatian drapes her legs, and 
on her head is a sort of handkerchief, making a head-dress from 
which locks of hair escape. Her left hand rests upon the top of 
her arm-chair, and her right upon her knees. Hercules stands in 
front of her, his right hand resting upon his club, his body nude 
with the exception of the lion skin carelessly thrown on. His 
broad, shoulders and his' back and neck convey fully the idea of 
a man in the plenitude of the grandest muscular power. In his 
infatuation this Titanic destroyer of giants and colossal chimera 
looks down pleasantly upon the woman whose charms have en- 
slaved him. The expression of both faces is most refined, and the 
impression of the group is vividly striking in relation to the 
legend with which it is associated. Just as the group of sporting 
girls reveals the popular practice of a favorite sport, so does this 
one show the popularization of the Greek mythology and its as- 
sociation with the home life of the people, in a miniature form. 
The height of the group, by the way, is about 12 inches. 

Many Greek vases collected . lately by Mr. Henri de Morgan 
have also been placed on exhibition in the Greek Room. Their 
selection has been made mostly in view of their beautiful shape 
and decorative effect. Many are of the fine ware known as the 
Nola and the Capua production, which were so much esteemed in 
antiquity, but of all the most striking piece is an Hydria, found 
near Capua. It belongs to the early part of the best period of art 
— about the fifth century B. C. The decoration is red on a black 
ground, with a few additions of purple pigment. The top of the 
vase is simply decorated, with a border of ivy, and the neck with 
a border of spear-shaped leaves and a thin line of purple. On the 
front of the body is a semi-circular picture which constitutes the 
chief decoration of the vase. The scene represented is a Dionys- 
ian procession to the right, and at the head of the procession is a 
female draped figure, Demeter, carrying a torch in each hand. 
Back of her a nude Centaur crowned with ivy is marching, play- 
ing the double flute. Then comes Dionysos, the god of wine. He 
wears the long, pointed beard and hair hanging in long locks on the 
shoulder, with a crown of vine leaves. In his left hand he holds 
a long rod, and in his right a cantharus. His body, covered with 
long draperies, leans downward, as if in the exhaustion of the 
revel. Next to him is a draped figure of a Bacchante, and beside 
a square altar with Ionic capital is Hermes, with pointed cap and 
carrying the six-corded lyre. The last figure of the group is that 



of a Centaur, nude and crowned with ivy. He carries a thyrsus 
in his right hand. The picture is framed on each side by a border 
of dotted lines, and under, and running from one handle to the 
other, is a large band of spear-shaped leaves. The drawing is ex- 
tremely careful, and offers all the characteristics of the beginning 
of the best period of art. This vase is 15 inches high and 13 
inches in diameter, and in the most perfect state of preservation, 
the color being very brilliant. There are many other vases of fine 
style in the collection, some real gems, but none are equal to this 
Hydria in dimensions or the important condition and execution 

which characterizes it. 

* * * 

An important sale in Paris on May 30th and 31st will be that of 
the collection of the Haro's, father and son, both well-known ex- 
perts. The sale, which is made to settle the estate, will occur at 
the Sedelmeyer Gallery. The modern pictures include the great 
" Sardanapalus," by Delacroix, and other masterworks by Courbet, 
Daubigny, Decamps, Diaz, Jules Dupr6, Jacque, Carolus Duran, 
Henner, Chaplin, Henri Regnault, Theodore Rousseau, etc. Mas- 
ters of the past who are represented are Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Greuze, Clouet, Fragonard, Van Goyen, Memling, Ruysdael and 
Teniers, and the collection includes works in oil and water colors 
and many original drawings. 

One of the odd features of our east side second-hand shops in 
the districts where the Hebrew population is the thickest, is the 
number of brass candlesticks of quaint pattern and remote and 
often antique make which are offered for sale. These come from 
the Jewish population, with whom the use of candles is part of 
their devotional exercises. Even the poorest of the orthodox 
Jews have their family candlesticks, but during the past year] 
strikes in the trades which employ them have reduced these 
wretched people to such misery that they have parted even with 
these accessories of their religious observances to procure bread. 
Many of the candlesticks are of Russian make. They are all 
handwork, and while not elaborate in form or ornate in decora- 
tion, are designed with a correct simplicity of taste. Some of the 
larger and more massive pieces have an original and picturesque 

decorative effect. 

* * * 

The Jewish immigration from Russia has resulted in the formar 
tion of a regular colony of Russian iron-workers in the wilds of 
the east side of New York. Ornamental iron-work on old patterns 
is made by these artificers, and the lanterns they turn out find a 
ready sale. Tongs, pokers, andirons, candlesticks and candelabra, 
door-knockers, grilles for transoms, windows and door panels, and 
newels for street and hall steps, are included in their productions. 
They seem to form a sort of commonwealth, working steadily and 
at long hours, while one of their number, the only one who appears 
able to speak a little German and English, travels about town, 
selling their output and taking orders for more. 

* * m 

It is curious that in a country so devoted to hero-worship as 
England,' no measures should have been taken hitherto to preserve 
for the nation the most interesting personal memorials of two such 
men as William Pitt and the Duke of Wellington, and yet it was 
only discovered very recently that the articles of furniture in 
Walmer Castle, which formerly belonged to the great Commoner 
and the Iron Duke, were the private property of the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports for the time being, and had been liable to sale 
at auction ever since the death of their original owners. It ap- 
pears that Lord Palmerston actually did propose to sell them 
rather than pay the price demanded for them. The late William 
H. Smith seems to have been the first Warden to recognize the 
impropriety, not to say the shabbiness, of this arrangement, and 
he had nearly completed the necessary legal formalities to convert 
all the relics into national heirlooms when he was stricken by 
death. His son, however, with the consent of the present Lord 
Warden, has carried his wishes to fulfilment. Now that all danger 
of sale is over, the present Duke of Wellington has sent back to 
Walmer Castle the old Duke's camp-bed, his campaigning-chair, the 
chair in which he died, and several other articles of especial inter- 
est, which he had caused to be removed to Apsley House for safe- 
keeping. 

* * * 

The firm of Gribble & Nash, at 76 Broad street, this city, have 
become known to insiders in the collection of Oriental art objects 
for the importation of much in this line which is choice, and often 
of rare as well as beautiful pieces. Last week they opened an ex- 
hibition of an unusually large and fine collection of antique Chinese 
porcelains, which included some absolutely unique specimens, as 
well as many gems in classes already known among our collectors. 
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There were fine pieces of blue and white, and a striking group of 
yellow, green, and five color pieces ; a commanding specimen of 
sang-de-bceuf, a noteworthy piece of Rose-Dubarry eggshell, and, 
as a sort of keystone to the collection, a magnificent old black haw- 
thorn ginger jar, with its original cover. The collection is already 
partially dispersed among out* private collections, but there is al- 
ways an abundance of interesting material at the Gribble & Nash 
esta6lishment to attract the visitor. 

' * * * 

Some items of Washingtoniana appears in the autograph sale 
which occurs at the Libbie Rooms in Boston at the end of this 
week. They consist of official correspondence in 1780-1-2-3, dated 
at various headquarters, from Washington to Thomas Jefferson, 
Thomas Nelson, and Benjamin Harrison, as Governors of Virginia, 
concerning the Virginia troops. It will be interesting to c'ompare 
Boston's prices for these relics with those of the Washington sales 

in Philadelphia. 

* * * 

Violin collectors will be interested to learn that there is in the 
market a magnificent quartet of Italian instruments, by Stradiva- 
riusarid Guarnerius del Jesua, a tenor, by Amati, and a violoncello 
by F. Rugger. Th. Blanchard, 136 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, is 
the person who has them in hand. 

* * * 

The sale of a famous coin collection in Berlin a few weeks ago 
recalls an interesting historical fact. Among the pieces of money 
which came under the auctioneer's hammer was a so-called 
"Julius Loeser," coined at the command of Duke Julius of Bruns- 
wick in the second half- of the sixteenth century. At the time 
the output of the silver mines in the Hartz mountains began to in- 
crease, and His Highness determined to create a permanent fund 
for the exigencies of war. His manner of doing this, however, 
was certainty original. He had blocks of silver coined, which, ac- 
cording to their weight, were worth 2^, 3, 5, 8 and 10 thalers. 
They bore the picture of the Duke, the Brunswick coat-of-arms, 
thej names of seven planets, the signs of the Zodiac and several 
proverbs. The Duke issued an order that each house-owner should 
purchase one of these large coins and preserve it for exigencies of 
the State. For this reason the coins were named "'Julius Loesers," 
or in English "Julius Redeemers." It was the duty of certain officials 
to visit the purchasers from time to time to see that they kept the 
silver ready to be produced upon demand. The Duke thus had a 
considerable sum of money at his disposal in case of war. The 
Prussian Government, as is well known, has followed the example 
of His Highness in placing 120,000,000 marks in the famous tower 
of Spandau. The tower, in honor of the old Duke and his system, 
is known as the "Julius Tower. 

» * * 

There have been entered' at the Chicago Custom House by a 
Swedish coin, dealer some of the colossal copper plunkers of the 
sixteenth century, from whose title the slang American name of 
"plunk" for a big silver dollar was derived. The plunkers were 
.the outcome of a copper craze consequent upon the discovery of 
mines of that metal in Sweden, and bear more resemblance to 
pieces of boiler iron after an explosion than to money. The coins 
are great flat pieces of copper, cut into squares. The smallest 
coin is four inches square and worth 30 cents. The largest is over 
a foot square, and with a face value of $4, and weighs four pounds. 
Each slab of copper is stamped in several places with an inscrip- 
tion giving the date of its issue and its denomination; 

* * * 

If Vassili Verestchagin had been in New York on May 3, the at- 
mosphere in the vicinity of Madison Square would have been 
heavily impregnated with sulphur. There was something almost 
ludicrous in the pitiable figure his pictures cut at the closing-out 
sale.of the American Art Association. The small studies in east- 
ern faces and figures brought $17.50 to $48 each. J. W. Brown of 
Brooklyn, C. Lambert, and Mr. Weinhandler were the most active 
bidders on all these pictures. The large picture entitled " The 
Road of the War Prisoners" went to Mr. Brown for $110. It had 
cost $500. "The Holy Family," which cost $1,300, brought only 
$230. The much-talked-of "Jesus in the Desert," which had cost 
$1,100 at the sale a few months ago, brought §150. " The Taj in 
the Evening " and " The Pearl Mosque in Agra " both started some 
competition and fetched better prices. The first brought $225. 
" The Pearl Mosque" went to Mr. Lambert for $1,000. It had cost 
$1,500. Another big loss was on " The Gate of Allah Uddin in 
Ancient Delhi," a canvas 98 by 121 inches. It had cost $2,100. 
Now it brought $600. The enormous Himalaya Mountain picture 
entitled " The Forgotten Soldier " brought $325. " The Mendicant 
Friar" went to Thomas Richardson for §2qq. "The Window of 



Selim-Shisti's Monument " brought $560. The last sold was the 
" Crucifixion by the Romans." It was 117 by 157 inches in size 
and had cost $7,500. Mr. Brown made a single bid of $500. No- 
body else wanted it, and it went to him at that price. If ever a 
really original and able foreign painter received a pair of black 
eyes from this country, surely poor Verestchagin is the man. Per- 
sonally misunderstood on account of his unhappy temperament, 
and critically massacred because.it was supposed to be the proper 
thing, it is no wonder his wits have gone wool-gathering. His 
American experience will be recorded to the future as a tragedy of 
the history of art. 

* * # 

Now that the season for the spring visit to New York has set in, 
print collectors who turn their tours in this direction will do well 
to remember the establishment of Mr. F. Meder, at 42 East Twelfth 
street, near Broadway. As an expert in old prints Mr. Meder has 
surrounded himself with rare and precious proofs and impressions 
of the masters of the graver and the needle. His stock of modern 
works is also extensive and choice, and he is the local agent for 
the International Chalcographical Society, whose publications 
merit the attention ofall art collectors of taste. 

* * * 

Acording to the Sun, of this city, some person every now and 
then knocks at the door of Jay Gould's office in the Western 
Union Building with a copy of " The History of Delaware County, 
New York, by Jay Gould," to sell. An impression exists in the 
minds of many people that Mr. Gould is desirous of suppressing 
this publication as completely as possible, and that he will pay 
almost any price to get possession of the few stray copies that are 
left. Residents of Delaware county are authority for the state- 
ment that several years asro an agent of Mr. Gould's scoured that 
county for these books and bought nearly - all of them at fancy 
prices. Whenever a copy of this particular history of Delaware 
county is displayed in that county at the present day, the older 
residents will advise the owner: "Jistyou take thet down ter New 
York, an' Jay Gould'll give yer $30 or $40 fer it." It is certain 
that nobody in Mr. Gould's office ever heard of his paying any 
such price for one of those books. And nobody is able to explain 
why Mr. Gould should want to suppress the publication, unless it 
is that he thinks there is too much sentiment in it for a man of 
his present reputation. It would be no loss if it were suppressed, 
for it is such poor literary stuff as even a New York evening paper 
would not pay for. It might go as a curiosity, however. I know 
a bookseller in this city who has had a copy for years, and has all 
along been debating with himself whether to republish it. A cheap 
edition might find a profitable sale on Wall street. 

* * * 

Apropos of Columbus portraits, the Eastman Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been employed for more than a year in mak- 
ing up a collection on this subject which the United States Gov- 
ernment proposes to exhibit at the Chicago Exposition. The 
work consists of the enlargement on bromide paper of various 
sizes of engravings, paintings, and photographs of various subjects 
connected, directly or indirectly, with the discovery of the New 
World. The pictures will form an interesting feature of the 
Government display at the fair. When the collection is finished it 
will be not only unique but the most valuable collection of its kind 
in the world in point of historic fact and research. A great amount 
of work and study has been expended in getting tne data and 
material. The whole world has been literally ransacked. Every 
portrait of Columbus in existence, from the smallest and most in- 
significant print to the more pretentious representations of the dis- 
coverer's physiognomy, has been enlarged. Altogether there are 
about one hundred portraits to go into this exhibit. A photograph 
of the original Giovio portrait has been enlarged at the Eastman 
works, and C. O. Thompson, the artist, who is in charge of this 
branch of the business, will make an oil painting from it by permis- 
sion of Mr. Curtis. 

* * * 

It is a fact not generally known, but nevertheless true, that 
while there are many alleged portraits of Columbus, there is really 
not a single genuine portrait of the man in existence at the present 
time, and it is interesting to note how it came about that the world 
is so full of so-Called portraits. The earliest portrait known was 
painted ten or fifteen years after his death by Paulo Giovio, a his- 
torian of the early part of the sixteenth century, under the patron- 
age of the Pope, and was hung in his residence at Como. It is 
known as the " Giovio portrait," and is said to have been painted 
from a verbal description of the subject, and corresponds with the 
accounts of Columbus's personal appearance. Most of the other 
early portraits were probably copied from the Giovio, as they a.U 
bear a strong resemblancejto it, 
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Besides the portraits, there will be large prints of all the statues 
of Columbus, of all the historic paintings of which he is a figure ; 
portraits of Ferdinand and Isabella ; of the house where the dis- 
coverer was born ; of ancient maps he used in advocating his cause, 
or that were made him after the discovery; of old woodcuts 
that were made by to illustrate scenes in the New World ; pictures 
of the Spanish conquest; of buildings that were standing in 
America before that time or their ruins, and, finally various pic- 
tures of the island where Columbus first landed as it appears to- 
day. Two thousand prints or thereabout are contained in the 
series, of an average size of 30 by 40 inches. Some of the old 
prints and photographs sent for copying are very valuable. One 
.book sent from Washington by the Government, to have some of 
its illustrations reproduced, was insured for $15,000. The pictures 
are finished in crayon. Such as have been finished and sent to 
Washington by the Eastman Company have received very flatter- 
ing compliments and all have been highly satisfactory. 

* * * 

Another great art sale is on in London. The late Lord Dudley's 
gallery at Dudley House, which consists of about 1 50 works of the 
choicest kind, including Raeffaelle's "Crucifixion," and "Christ 
Preaching," by Rembrandt, both having been purchased from the 
collection of Cardinal Fesch, comes up at Christie's on Saturday, 
June 21. These pictures are not being sold by the present Lord 
Dudley, but by his father's executors, as they formed part of his 
personality, and it is expected the son will buy many of them back. 

* * * 

A commendable " Catalogue, with Descriptive Notices, of the 
Portraits, Busts, etc., Belonging to Yale University," has just been 
published by the Corporation, under the painstaking editorship of 
Mr. Franklin B. Dexter. The Trumbull portraits, including a full- 
length, life-sized. Washington, and miniatures, cut a large figure 
in the collection, and the Trumbull family itself is well pictured. 
The list embraces a great number of colonial worthies, as well as 
of the leading men of the Revolution and the first half-century of 
the Republic, along with latter-day governors, professors, bene- 
factors, etc., and some Old World personages, mostly of doubtful 
ascription and authenticity, as Mr. Dexter intimates. One of the 
most interesting portraits is that of Eli Whitney by S. F. B. Morse. 
Mr. Dexter provides an index of artists, and one would have ex- 
pected also a list of subjects, by no means rendered superfluous by 

the alphabetical arrangement of the descriptive notices. 

* * * 

Boston will have to do better with The Knight Errant, or its 
wanderings will be short. It is a weak imitation of the Century 
Hobby Horse, without the novelty of thought or style of that pub- 
lication. It is an old saw that an imitation, to succeed, must be 
better than the original. The editors of The Knight Errant will 
have to try again, and put in an original idea or two, if they can. 

* * * 

Collectors of Americana are notified by Mr. William Evarts 
Benjamin that he is issuing a series of priced catalogues of books' 
covering this field of historical literature, among the subjects 
comprised being : Discovery of America ; Columbus ; Early Ex- 
ploration and Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civil War; 
Slavery; Town and State Histories; Indians; Quakers; Mormons; 
Canada; Mexico; California; South America»and the West Indies; 
Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints; Bibliography, and Govern- 
ment Publications; also First Editions and Standard Sets of Amer- 
ican Authors. Catalogues, of autograph letters recently issued by 
Mr. Benjamin are: No. 38. Revolutionary and Colonial. No. 39. 
Political and Miscellaneous. No. 40. Washingtoniana and Unpub- 
lished Manuscripts, Books, Prints and Autographs connected with 
George Washington, and American Manuscripts of great histori- 
cal value. No. 41. The Collection of Mary L. Booth (formerly 
editor of Harper's Bazar), and specimens of Authors, Actors, 
Artists and Musicians. No. 42. Civil War and Reconstruction 
Period, and portions of the correspondence of Presidents Lincoln, 
Grant, Johnson, Garfield and Arthur. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press in the same line the " Itin- 
erary of General Washington from June 15, 1775, to December 23, 
1783," by William S. Baker, author of " The Engraved Portraits of 
Washington," etc. 

* * * 

On a cross street, a few doors from Fifth avenue, is one of the 
extensive bric-a-brac shops of the city. It is a perfect museum of 
valuable objects, especially in gold, silver and old porcelain, of 
which it makes a specialty. These objects are piled up and dis- 
played everywhere, and the most valuable are frequently the most 
portable. A lady and gentleman were in the habit of dropping in 
at this shop. They seemed to be well-to-do people of good taste. 



Now and then they purchased some trifle. The dealer got to 
know them so well that he scarcely looked at them when they 
roved about the place. He expected them to ask the price if they 
fancied something. If not,- they were free to go as they had 
come. They paid cash for what they bought, so he did not ask 
their names. All of these dealers dabble- in jewels, which they 
get on sale from the manufacturing or importing jewelers. This 
dealer a few months ago had some 15,000 worth of diamonds sent 
up to him, which he hoped to dispose of to a wealthy customer 
whom he expected in any day. The jewels were put* in a case 
among a lot of small bric-a-brac, of which the prospective purchaser 
was a collector, so that she might see them when she examined 
the stock. The strange lady and gentleman strolled in, as was 
their wont. They examined things. The dealer was busy with 
his accounts in his little back office. His salesman was at lunch. 
The lady and gentleman strolled out in the old way, and the 
jewels went with them. I believe the pair were afterwards appre- 
hended, but the ease with which they accomplished their work 
demonstrates how lucrative a field of larceny this must be. 

\ * * 

A friend of mine sent his body-servant, in whom he has every 
confidence, to a recent sale, where a couple of rare engravings were 
to be auctioned off, having no time to attend to the matter him- 
self. He gave him $120. 

" That will be $60 apiece," he said. " Do you understand ?" 

" Oh ! yes, sir." 

That evening my friend asked : 

" Well, where are the pictures ?" 

" I didn't get them, sir." 

" The deuce ; and how much more did they bring ?" 

" More than what, sir ?" 

" Why, more than sixty a piece." 

" Lord, sir, they didn't bring that. One went for §25 and the 
other for $36." 

When my friend sends a representative to" an auction again he 
will be more explicit in his directions. 

The Postman's Bag 



Chicago, April 29, 1892. 
To the Editor of The Collector. 

Dear Sir — Information has already been published that the current 
exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists was destroyed by fire 
upon the evening of Tuesday, April 26. This collection was exhibited 
in the top floor of a seven-story building called "The Athenaeum," 
which had no pretensions to being a fire-proof building. For the 
credit of Chicago, it should be clearly understood that the exhibition 
had nothing to do with the Art Institute of Chicago, and the fire was 
not in the Museum building. 

Yours very truly, W. M. R. French, Director. 

* * * 

To the Editor of Ike. Collector. 

Sir — The Tribune of April 8 contains a letter on "Authors and Pub- 
lishers," dated from London and signed by "G. W. S." With the 
writer's sympathetic regards for authors and his antipathy to publish- 
ers I have nothing to do; but as he drags my name into his threnody 
upon Mr. Lowell's " child-like faith . . . even in second-hand 
booksellers," I am constrained to remark that correctness in a state- 
ment of facts is not the distinguishing attribute of this man of three 
letters. I have never sold a copy of the original edition of Chap- 
man's Homer without specifying its quality. The book is one which 
needs careful and exact description, and no copy has ever been cata- 
logued by me without the indispensable details. Consequently, if 
Mr. Lowell had an imperfect copy from me, he could have been in no 
wise ignorant of its defectiveness. When, therefore, " G. W. S." 
alleges that Mr. Lowell did buy such a copy, that it wanted several 
leaves, and that "Quaritch had not thought it worthwhile to mention 
the defect," he is simply indulging in characteristic inaccuracy. It 
is not the first time I have had to deplore the feminine petulance of 
this literary— nay, triliterary — philosopher; but I am comforted by 
reflecting that it is never too late to mend, and that he may yet live 
up to his name. 

London, April 20. Bernard Quaritch. 

Lumb Stocks, R.A., is dead. The famous engraver was born November 
30, 1812, at Lightcliffe, in the parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, was educated at 
Horton, near Bradford, and elected Associate Engraver of the Royal 
Academy in 1853, and Royal Academician in 1872. Mr. Stocks began as 
line engraver in 1833. engraving subjects after Stothard, etc., for the an- 
nuals of that period, then plates for Finden's Gallery of British Art, after 
Maclise; " Raffaelle and the Fornarina," after Sir A. W. Callcott, engraved 
for the Art Union of London in 1843; "The Dames' School," 1849; and 
" The Rubber," after Webster, 1851, followed; and for the Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland he' engraved "The Glen Maiden," 
after Lauder; " The Gentle Shepherd," after Wilkie, and others. 



